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PERCEPTION 
IS 
MORE 
THAN 
SEEING 


Every person sees many things every day, but of advertising in magazines. Your advertising 
he truly perceives very few of them. Real can be more than a random visual or auditory 
PERCEPTION requires a conscious act of the impression. It can engage the minds of people. 
mind. Reading 7s a conscious act of the mind. It can set the perceptive mechanism ticking. 
This is a basic, but one of the strongest values And it does in the pages of magazines. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of Time, LIFE, FoRTUNE and SPoRTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values 
that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for selling. 1. Specific Appeal 2. Information 3. Ideas 
4, Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. PERCEPTION 11. 
Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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Air France jets were flying before Gigi was born! 


Gigi is six. Yet it was more than six years ago _longest-range jetliner crossing the Atlantic non-stop 
(February 19, 1953, to be exact) that Air France between New York and Paris in only 6% hours. 
began flying regularly scheduled pure jet aircraft! The Boeing 707 Intercontinental is the most thor- 
Since then, Air France has logged over 4 million oughly tested airliner in aviation history. First, with 
jet passenger miles. First, with the sleek, vibration- thousands of hours of testing on the ground; then, 
less, 500-mile-an-hour Carovelle. And now, Air more thousands of hours of actual flights. 
France has added the fabulous new Boeing 707 Yes, Air France jets were flying before Gigi was 
Intercontinental to its fast-growing pure jet fleet. born. A reassuring fact to remember whenever you 
The Intercontinental is the world’s fastest, largest, fly overseas on the world’s largest airline. 


WORLD’S FASTEST JETLINER / WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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One of the most important communications 
your Company will make this year—and any 
year in the next decade—will be your Annual 
Report advertisement. 

If you publish this merely as a “matter of 
record” you will lose much of its potential 
value. If you place it where it will merely be 
printed, it will fail to give you the special 
benefit such advertising can produce at this 
particular time. 

With a far wider range of publicly-held 
companies to choose among, professional 
money managers are being sharply selective 
in making recommendations of purchases of 
securities. Properly handled and properly 
aimed, your Annual Report advertisements 
can give your Company a distinctiveness that 
lifts it above the mass...can bring your in- 
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your annual repor 
advertisement 


for your company 
the Selective 60’s? 


formation directly to the attention of those 
whose opinions establish company reputa- 
tions. 

Barron’s is the proper place for your mes- 
sage. Barron’s is acknowledged widely to be 
the prime financial medium circulating among 
knowing investors and investment managers. 
It has the premium audience. And your ad- 
vertising in Barron’s brings you greater profit 
because Barron’s subscribers read it with 
profit in mind. 1. The largest weekly financial 
circulation in the U. S—104,000. 2. Renewal 
rate for established annual subscriptions is high 
—79%. 3. Be sure to get your free copy of 
Barron’s latest compilation of representative 
Annual Report Advertisements. Write: 
Barron’s, 50 Broadway, New York 4. 


B A RRON'’ S = National Business and Financial Weekly 
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Editorial 


U. S$. PUBLIC OPINION IN 1888 AND NOW 


@ Lord Bryce wrote a book called “The American 
Commonwealth” back in 1888. In it he devoted a 
large section to public opinion. 

One might expect it to be far off the track and even 
laughable today because of the many changes which 
swept through three intervening generations. But 
oddly enough most of the passages on public opinion 
apply closely to the current scene. The author’s analy- 
ses proved so fundamental and discerning that much 
of his writing can serve as a kind of guide book for 
students of public opinion in the 1960’s. 

Robert McCormick of McCormick Associates In- 
corporated, Washington, D. C., has prepared a stir- 
ring commentary which includes numerous high spot 
quotations for this month’s JOURNAL. As he says, 
every public relations practitioner spends time and 
effort in coping with phases of public opinion. A study 
of the book “may help to restore perspective if we 
pause now and then to remind ourselves that this 
same great, inscrutable force excited and challenged 
—long ago—one of the keenest sociologists ever pro- 
duced in the Western world.” 

Bryce made comments such as this: 
“Towering over Presidents and State governors, 
over Congress and State legislatures, over conven- 
tions and the vast machinery of party, public opin- 
ion stands out, in the United States, as the great 
course of power, the master of servants who trem- 
ble before it.” 

The author even discussed the “playback princi- 
ple” which still seems fairly new to many moderns. 
Bryce defined it in part as follows: 

**. . mutual action and reaction of the makers or 

leaders of opinion upon the mass, and of the mass 

upon them, is the most curious part of the whole 
process by which opinion is produced.” 

He said that the flow and counter-flow of ideas 
between leaders and the “masses” dominated the 
opinion atmosphere in the young republic, whereas 
in old societies of Europe, the views of leadership 
flowed outward virtually unobstructed by opinions of 
the multitude. 

Regarding our own opinion leaders, however, he 
felt that 10 men who care are worth 100 who do not. 

Much down-to-earth comment by Bryce had to do 
with such subjects as the small business man, the 
executive, business and politics, political parties, can- 
didates and conventions. 
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Naturally Lord Bryce couldn’t hit the nail on the 
head every time. For instance, labor unionism was 
weak in those days and he merely judged by what he 
observed. 

Some may question part of what he wrote about 
America having a classless society. He said: 

“In America . . . cause for action of any class as 

a class can (not) be said to exist. Hence classes 

have not been prime factors in American politics 

or in the formation of native political opinion.” 

But most will find Lord Bryce’s views on politics 
and business unusually interesting, stimulating and 
correct in many instances. 

As Mr. McCormick sums up, public opinion is 
something special, not to be tampered with, and to 
be approached with honesty and discretion. It is a 
priceless national asset and we are measured by how 
well we carry out our own responsibilties. 


* 


Another vigorous article in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL is entitled “Improving Public Relations for Mod- 
ern Banks.” George Watts, the author, is Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank of Dallas. His 
comments stem from both his own knowledge and 
experience and also from a recent survey of many of 
the nation’s leading banks. He stresses the importance 
of well-qualified public relations specialists having 
more direct contacts with top managements of banks. 
He states that public relations ability, skills and arts 
should be regarded as “earning assets” and that the 
bank which looks upon public relations know-how in 
this light will move ahead of its neighbor, other things 
being equal. 

Leopold Lippman has penned an unusual article 
on the contributions of public relations in developing 
better race relations. 

This being the busiest season in most companies 
for devoting attention to stockholder relations, the 
current issues presents two articles on phases of that 
subject. Paul L. Watkins has made a study of in- 
formation contained in annual reports and gives us 
an analysis and commentary on his research. George 
Radding offers facts and opinions about developments 
in the field of dividend notices. 

Numerous other articles and features are now in 
preparation for the coming months. We believe they 
will have both interest and value for our readers. @ 
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Of course Im sure. "4 
I read it J 
in Newsweek 
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A rare combination of traits makes Newsweek’s 
audience important to creative management 
of both industrial and consumer sales. 


Income’ The typical Newsweek family in- 
come is over twice the national average. 


Position Approximately three out of four 
Newsweek readers are management execu- 
tives. 


Leadership Because they rely on their own 
judgment, based on objective information, 
Newsweek readers are people whose actions 
and words earn respect . . . a decisive influence 
on the purchases made by business associates, 
by friends and by neighbors. 


Ask your agency. 


The newsweekly for communicative people 
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By Robert L. L. McCormick 


@ Every public relations professional 
spends many difficult hours pondering 
one of the most nebulous, mysterious, 
and yet dynamic forces in society. We 
call it “public opinion.” It occupies so 
much of our time and demands so 
much of our energies that it is no won- 
der we sometimes approach it as ex- 
plorers braving a new and terrifying 
frontier. 

It may help to restore perspective 
if we pause now and then to remind 
ourselves that this same great, in- 
scrutable force excited and challenged 
—long ago—one of the keenest soci- 
ologists ever produced in the Western 
world .. . His Lordship, James Bryce. 
Bryce, in his epic work, The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, published in 
1888, devoted no less than 125 pages 
to the enigma, “public opinion.” He 
found it then, as we in the public re- 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY: Where Lord Bryce studied. 


LORD BRYCE REVISITED 


lations profession find it today, a fas- 
cinating and many-sided field of in- 
quiry, well worthy of the penetrating 
gaze that he turned on the American 
institutional landscape. 

But Bryce, revisited today, offers 
more than timeless insight. For the 
public relations practitioner, Bryce 
also offers solace and encouragement. 
For example, it is somehow comfort- 
ing to know that 72 years ago there 
was a student of current events astute 
enough to recognize that: 

“Towering over Presidents and 

State governors, over Congress and 

State legislatures, over conventions 

and the vast machinery of party, 

public opinion stands out, in the 

United States, as the great source 

of power, the master of servants 

who tremble before it.” 


As an intellectual pathfinder, Bryce 
somewhat grudgingly attributed earlier 
mention of “public opinion” to his 
countryman, Sir Robert Peele. In 
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1820, Peele spoke “with the air of 
discoverer,” Bryce pointed out, whe 
he discussed “that great compoun 
of folly, weakness, prejudice, wron 
feeling, right feeling, obstinacy, an 
newspaper paragraphs, which is call 
public opinion.” 

But, so far as public opinion in th 


United States is concerned, Bryciy 


seems to have been first and foremo 
with a really scholarly study in depth 
De Tocqueville had written on 
subject earlier, but not with the thor 
oughness of Bryce. 


Nature and building of 
public opinion 
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With his perception for immutabl) 
fact, Bryce found that “the simples 
form of public opinion is when a sent 
ment spontaneously rises in the mint 
and flows from the lips of the averag 
man, upon his seeing or hearing some 
thing done or said.” 
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Backing up this analysis from the 
lliad, Bryce concluded that the fluid 
thoughts of men eventually crystallize 
into a solid mass. Step by step, he 
traced the process: 

Opinion is born as a simple senti- 
ment or expectation, gleaned perhaps 
from neighbor or newspaper. The in- 
fant notion starts to mature in the 
warmth (or chill) of one’s own pre- 
dilections, attitudes, and knowledge. 
Then it rubs elbows with its contempo- 
raries—impressions received from fel- 
low commuters on the steam cars or 
colleagues in the counting house. Pub- 
lic debate and controversy speed its 
growth until the original notion hard- 
ens into dogma, to be expressed with 
finality at the polling place. 

From this biography of opinion, 
Bryce surmised that decisions spring- 
ing from the ballot box could be, and 
often were, effectively influenced by 
the views of an active and articulate 
minority. He pointed to abolition as 
a case in point and drew the lesson 
that “in a free country 10 men who 
care are worth a hundred who do 
not’—a lesson which many years 
lar escaped neither the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report nor 
the Americans for Democratic Action. 


‘Playback principle’— 
then and now 


Some of 1960's practitioners, per- 
haps treading professional footpaths 
they had heretofore bypassed, might 
look upon the “playback principle” as 
a young and little-tested revelation. 
Yet Bryce defined it for the ages: 


“... mutual action and reaction of 
the makers or leaders of opinion 
upon the mass, and of the mass 
upon them, is the most curious part 
of the whole process by which 
opinion is produced.” 


This, of course, has proven to be 
just as true in the political atmosphere 
of “New Dealism” and “modern Re- 
publicanism” as it was when Grover 
Cleveland occupied the White House. 
The statesman may stand tall as a 
leader but only rarely—and then 
sometimes to his dismay—will he set 
a course to which “the mass of those 
who usually agree with him are not 
responsive.” 

Bryce, in charting the changeless 
outlines of the “playback principle,” 
discovered a phenomenon new to the 
19th Century. The flow and counter- 
flow of ideas between leaders and the 
masses dominated the opinion atmos- 
phere in the young republic of the 
United States; whereas in the old so- 
cieties of Europe, the views of leader- 
ship flowed outward virtually unob- 
structed by the opinions of the multi- 
tude. 

In those dying days of the Victorian 
era, public opinion in Europe traveled 
largely on a one-way street. Today, of 
course, conditions affecting public 
opinion across the Atlantic are much 
more comparable to conditions here 
at home where, as Bryce expressed it: 

“There is no one class or set of men 

whose special function is to form 

and lead opinion. The politicians 
certainly do not. Public opinion 
leads them.” 


Surging interest in politics on the 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS—TRUE IN 1960? 


“A convention is a body fitted neither by its numbers nor its composition for 
the discussion and sifting of political doctrines; but, even if it were so fitted, 
that is not the work to which its masters would set it. A ‘platform’ is invari- 
ably prepared by a small committee, and usually adopted by the general 
committee and by the convention, with little change, Its tendency is neither 
to define nor to convince, but rather to attract and to confuse. It is a mixture 
of denunciation, declamation, and conciliation. It reprobates the opposite 
party for their past misdeeds, and ‘views with alarm’ their present policy. It 
repeats the tale of the services which the party of those who issue it has 
rendered in the past, is replete with sounding democratic generalities, and 
attempts so to expand and expound the traditional party tenets as to make 
these include all sound doctrines, and deserve the support of all good citi- 
zens. At present neither platforms nor the process that produces them have a 
_Powerful influence on the maturing and clarification of political opinion.’ — 


part of enlightened businessmen has 
been described in various respected 
journals in recent months as some- 
thing new and daring. Bryce wouldn’t 
think so, although he might agree 
that “do-it-yourself -at-the- precinct - 
level” courses in political action rep- 
resent laudable imaginative innova- 
tions. 


Businessmen and politics 


Bryce’s observations on business in 
politics are worth reviewing for their 
application to this contemporary de- 
velopment. For instance .. . 

e The small businessman in the 
United States is rarely able to 
seek a seat in the state legislature 
because he “can seldom leave 
the store.” 

e The business community harbors 
the finest executive talent in the 
country (although no longer, as 
in Bryce’s day, “far more ability 
than is devoted to the public 
service of the State.” ) 

© The businessman’s “practical tal- 
ent does not necessarily imply 
political insight.” 

e Businessmen are “shrewd, for- 
cible, and daring” (but it remains 
a matter of opinion, no less, 
whether they are also, as Bryce 
believed, “uninteresting and in- 
tellectually barren outside the 
sphere of their business knowl- 
edge.” ) 


Organized labor 


Timeless as most of his reflections 
and findings are, Bryce’s prescience 
seems to have lapsed somewhat when 
he diagnosed the American labor 
movement. First of all, he constructed 
his assumptions on a shaky founda- 
tion, for he likened the American re- 
public to a “classless society.” 

“In America . . . cause for action 
of any class as a class can (not) be 
said to exist. Hence classes have 
not been prime factors in American 
politics or in the formation of native 
political opinion.” 

With all due respect to His Lord- 
ship, this was not wholly accurate in 
Bryce’s day, nor is it true today. Like 
it or not, there was, and still is, some- 
thing of a class structure in American 
society. To be sure, it is flexible and 

Continued on Page 8 
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always open to diverse social inter- 
pretation, but it is there. 

Yet Bryce found the “classless” na- 
ture of American society deeply satis- 
fying. He sighted only a few clouds 
on the horizon, specifically the Knights 
of Labor and the efforts of immigrant 
workingmen—many of them British 
—to incite labor against management. 

But even these ominous elements 
of class struggle “may prove to be 
transitory,” he felt—on one of the 
notably few occasions when we can 
catch him whistling in the dark. 

Yet the modern critic must concede 
that Bryce was appraising vastly dif- 
ferent labor-management conditions. 
Lacking organization and leadership, 
the laboring American was hardly able 
to track his problems any farther than 
his own plant gate. Naturally, office- 
seekers paid him lip-service and prom- 
ised him the moon—just as many do 
today. But he was in no position to 
“reward his friends and punish his 
enemies”—a modus operandi later to 
become effective under the direction 
of the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE). 

There is still another concession we 
might make to Lord Bryce. For, while 
his view of class outlines was dulled 
by the sight of neat homes in the sub- 
urbs, he may have put his finger on 
one of the ironies of today’s changing 
American scene. Weighing the pres- 
ently static dimensions of the organ- 
ized labor movement against the rise 
in home ownership, savings, and per- 
sonal investments, isn’t it possible that 
the pendulum which has leaned so far 
since Bryce’s day may be starting to 
swing back again? 

As we move into 1960, and look 
ahead to the momentous political 
events about to transpire, the public 


@ RoBert L. L. McCormick is 
President of McCormick Associ- 
ates Incorporated, Washington, 
D.C., and Research Consultant to 
the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. He was Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Coates and 
McCormick Incorporated from 
1952 to 1956. Mr. McCormick is 
a graduate of Yale (B.A., 1940) 
and attended Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion.. @ 
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72 YEARS AGO, Lord Bryce wrote a definitive study of American public 
opinion. Author at 26 of the celebrated Holy Roman Empire, distinguished 


Oxford don, jurist, public official and British Ambassador to the United States 
(1907-13), Bryce was a Victorian “uomo universale.” 


relations professional must recognize 
a sort of kinship with the observer 
who described the nation’s leap-year 
experiences as “a sort of intermittent 
fever—what one may call a kind of 
quintan ague.” 

“Every fourth year, there come ter- 

rible shakings, passing into the hot 

fit of the presidential election; then 
follows what physicians call the ‘in- 
terval’; then again, the ‘fit.’ ” 

Virtually the only symptom of pres- 
idential year “ague” missed by Bryce 
was the public opinion poll. All other 
signs, duly noted, are still to be ob- 
served today: special-interest pres- 
sures on candidates and conventions; 
dissident minorities within each party; 
front-page notoriety for those who bolt 
the ranks. 

While the symptoms remain con- 
stant, there have been changes in de- 
gree. Voter turnout, for example, is 
proportionately lower today. Public 
opinion, on the other hand, is far less 
tolerant of poor performance and cor- 
ruption in government at all levels. 

Bryce, and other European observ- 
ers, were sorely distressed by corrup- 


tion in public places. It was the hey- 
day of the big-city machine and polit- 
ical bosses. Fortunately, over the 
years, public sensibilities were aroused 
and politics underwent a_ gradual. 
housecleaning. 
Bryce foresaw the virtual end of the 
crooked politician; our free press 
sealed his doom and it remained only” 
a question of time before he would, 
expire. The press, said Bryce, “is what” 
the unclean politician has to fear,” for ' 
through the press, “many abuses art} 
unveiled and many more prevented by 
the fear of publicity.” Bryce gets no 
argument there. i 
At the same time, even the most, 
tolerant witness must agree that the 
American voter is still more inclined} 
than he should be to condone sub-part 
performance in public office. Politi- 
cians are still shielded to some extent 
by the “fatalistic sentiment” (Bryce’s 
term) that grows from Americans 
“unbounded faith in their democratic 
system of government” and their con- 
fidence that, given the best of all pos- 


Continued on Page 22 
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Depreciation should 
keep up with prices...but 
on the railroads, it doesn’t! 


On the railroads today, dollars recovered through 
tax depreciation go less than one third of the way 


lined} toward the purchase of replacement equipment. 
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Inflation and the overlong depreciable life of 
equipment — sometimes up to forty years — put the 
railroads at a distinct disadvantage in competing 
with other forms of transportation. Airlines, for 
instance, may recover their investment in airplanes 
in five years; heavy trucks, eight years; busses, seven. 


All the railroads ask is to be permitted to recover 
the money they invest in plant and equipment 
over a shorter period of time. A maximum of 15 
years’ depreciable life in the case of cars and loco- 
motives and 20 years for other property would 
help railroads make improvements and additions 
that are necessary to meet modern competition. 
And everybody would benefit — shippers and 
public alike. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS * Washington 6, D.C. 
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By Paul L. Watkins 


@ Annual reports are receiving in- 
creasing attention not only from stock- 
holders but also from some of the gen- 
eral public—the group least familiar 
with terms used in financial circles. 
Whether the reader of an annual re- 
port is a business executive, a banker, 
investment counselor, investor or lay- 
man, the annual report should inter- 
pret the business organization’s pro- 
gram understandably to each individ- 
ual for his specific interest or purpose. 

The annual report should explain 
for the stockholder, employee, other 
special groups, and general public, the 
relationships existing between the cor- 
poration and the investor, labor, 
dealer, and customer publics during 
the preceding fiscal period. Prefer- 
ably it should discuss some of the cur- 
rent economic conditions, legislation 
and taxation, and the influence of these 
factors on the growth and develop- 
ment of the reporting business organi- 
zation. Included in this discussion 
should be employee relations, opera- 
tional activities, research projects and 
product development. To sell the busi- 
ness organization to the annual report 
reader, emphasis should be on the 
social, economic, financial, operation 
and production factors. 


The average reader 


The average reader of an annual 
report is not really ‘“‘financial- 
minded.” So the report has little in- 
terest to him if it places all achieve- 
ments in the background for the 
scholarly presentation of hard-to- 
understand figures. For the average 
reader an annual report should have 
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A New Study 
Of Annual Reporis | 


some of the same appeals as “best 

seller” current event magazines. 
Public relations people, account- 
ants, and financial report writers seem 
to agree that annual report informa- 
tion should be readable, attractive and 
endowed with friendliness. Manage- 
ment wants the annual report to be 
read; and the report is valuable only 
if it is read, and the information in it 
is understood. If the report is dull 
and unattractive, a shining oppor- 
tunity is lost. 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
ANNUAL REPORTS: 


Use readable type 
2 Choose good, clear — 4 
tures 

3. Simplify charts and 
graphs 


Make use of color 
5. Simplify earning 


Specialists in the field of stock- 
holder relations seem to be in general 
agreement concerning the informa- 
tion which stockholders want (or 
have a right to expect) in an annual 
report. Basically, these experts say, 
stockholders want to know whether 
the business is better off, the same, or 
worse off for having been managed 
by a certain group of executives dur- 
ing the year. Furthermore, stock- 
holders want to know what the out- 
look is for the future of the corpora- 
tion — particularly with respect to 
profit. Management also wants stock- 
holders, potential stockholders, and 
employees to understand and appre- 
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ciate the operations of free enterprise | 
in general and specifically as applied which 
to the company involved. found 

Industry generally expects the an- i 
nual report to create good will, to fa-| 
cilitate the acquisition of expansion 
capital (if needed), and to satisfy the’ 
stockholders that a given business is’ 
soundly managed. 


Concl 


No 
of the 


Simplified earnings statement 1. 


The informal, or simplified, earn- 
ings statement is the kind most readily 
comprehended by readers untrained 
in accounting vocabulary. The fact 
that an annual report is attractive and 
friendly does not guarantee that its 
financial statement will be understood. 
Costly layouts cannot substitute for oid 
understandable financial information. | high! 

In an attempt to make financial! 3. 
data understandable, some 
have followed the practice of Prepat-) vere 
ing simplified versions of their finan-) in 
cial statements for their employees! 
and stockholders. Such informal state- 4. 
ments usually are in addition to the 
conventional statements. Formal ac- 
count titles are supplemented by de-! 
scriptive sentences in explaining ac- 
counting terms in every day language. - 

B 
Eye-appeal factors Foc 
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Attractive and readable type, ex) 
tensive coverage of physical plants gl 
and equipment by means of pictures 
showing selected employees demon- 
strating their skills, color panels, sim- 
ple graphs and charts adroitly used, fe 
are a few of the techniques that can 


ye 
sustain a reader’s interest in informa- st 
tion he might otherwise consider com- V 
plex or dull. Pp 
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Interest is created by graphic pres- 


entation of expenditures, simplified 
statements or dollar breakdown of the 


amount of money invested in each 


worker, and pictures of employees in 
working or recreational situations. 
Proper selection of pictures, draw- 
ings, graphs and colors can go far to- 
ward persuading a critical or com- 


plaining stockholder that a certain 


Drise | 
lied 


fa: 
the | 
SS is. 


column of figures is not merely a list 
of vague expenditures. 

To determine extent and frequency 
of eye-appeal factors employed in an- 
nual reports, a comparative analysis 
was made of 29 such reports. The fol- 
lowing table shows the frequency with 
which certain eye-appeal factors were 
found. (See chart at right.) 


Conclusions 


No statistical applications are made 
of the data analyzed in the 29 annual 
reports examined, but a review of 
these reports revealed the following: 

1. The one-line chart effectively 
pinpointed information and was the 
dominant type of chart found in the 
reports. However, nine reports con- 
tained charts too complicated to grasp. 


. These charts were overloaded with in- 


formation. 

2. Approximately two thirds of 
the reports used simple bar graphs 
which were effective in presenting 


_ highlights of the operational activities. 


3. Graphs in nine of the reports 
were poorly presented. These graphs 


_ were not purposeful in that they did 
| not translate the 


information 
understandable terms. 

4. There was an over-emphasis on 
the statistical aspect in seven of the 
reports. A report heavily loaded with 


into 


@ PauL L. WATKINS received his 
B.S. degree from Bluefield State 
College, Bluefield, West Va., and 
an M.A. degree from West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, 
West Va. He has been a teacher 
of business education at Park Cen- 
tral High School, Bluefield, for 20 
years and served as critic-teacher 
for Bluefield State College for 15 
years. In 1959 he was awarded a 
summer study fellowship at West 
Virginia University by the News- 
paper Fund Inc. ® 
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Reproduction of Advertisements 
Charts: 
Pictorial Charts 
Line Charts 
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Pie Charts 
Graphs: 
Graphs 
- Component Bar Graphs 
Pictograms 


statistics frightens off the average 
reader. 

5. In seven of the reports no effort 
was made to relate big figures. Not 
enough information was given to make 
the figures meaningful. 

6. In one report there were too 
many color pictures crowded together 
on the front cover. These pictures had 
no unity or focal point of interest. 

7. Drawings and maps were used 
sparingly—maps only where foreign 
holdings or nation-wide operations 
were shown. 

8. An average of four-color pic- 
tures to each report indicaies the 
popularity of this element. 

9. Reproductions regarding raw 
materials, products, and advertise- 
ments usually appeared on the inside 
front cover, the inside and outside 
back cover of the report. 

10. In several instances, where the 
report period ended on a round-num- 
ber anniversary, the anniversary be- 
came a primary theme and was used 
on the front cover. 

11. Seven reports consisted of a 
maze of type which had a tendency to 
slow up the reading. The type looked 
good individually but was too mod- 
ern and too extreme in the use of 
serifs. 

12. Fifteen of the reports had good 
text material which was easy to un- 
derstand, but one report used a gray 
ink for the text which reduced the 
readability. 

13. Good use was made of initial 
bold-face type leads. However, in 


seven of the reports, the mass of type 


EYE-APPEAL FEATURES OF 29 "ANNUAL REPORTS 


Number Average Use 

40 1.3 2 

15 0.5 a 
139 47 

34 1.1 “4 

14 0.4 

53 1.8 4 

12 0.4 4 

8 


which followed made the reports look 
too difficult to wade through. 

14. Creativity was shown in two 
thirds of the reports in the handling 
of colors and photography. These de- 
vices added life and vigor. 

A glossary of financial terms on the 
last page of the annual report or a sec- 
tion on “How to Interpret Financial 
Reports” does not attract the average 
reader. If the average reader does not 
understand information at a quick 
glance, he is going to ignore it. He 
wants to understand the information 
—and now! 


Improvements recommended 


To aid in the simplification of an- 
nual report information, the following 
techniques are recommended: 

1. Indexing that is informative, 
complete and accurate. 

2. “Highlight” summary that ex- 
plains factual information in 
concise and compact sen- 
tences—treduces or eliminates 
the bulky tabular material. 

3. Friendly president’s or chair- 
man’s letter that discusses 
clearly the accomplishments, 
problems and prospects of the 
organization. 

4. Simplified charts with a cap- 
tion line—don’t try to tell too 
much. 

5. The statistical review — use 
statistics sparingly. 

6. Cash flow statement with ex- 
planation of how the figures 
are arrived at. 

Contiuued on Page 12 
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7. Comparative statements — 
dropping the columns showing 
percentage relationships. 

8. Photography — an _ effective 
technique. 

9. Dollar breakdown or simpli- 


10. 


fied earning statement—sim- 
plifies information for aver- 
age reader. 

List affiliation of directors, 
showing the stockholders the 
scope of experience guiding 


Alfred Hudson, Burrelle’s Supervisor, relays 
instructions over the public address system. 
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the company’s operations. 

11. Lists of plants and products§ 
also maps—give a picture of 
the operations. 

12. An economic review—current 
economic problems dealing 
with factors that influence] 
the future operations of the 
organization. 

13. Statement of operating poll 
cies relative to stockholders 
employees, customers and the 
public. 

14. Available techniques for’ 
printing, color, photography 
and typography should be cor 
related for an artistic and cre 
ative report. 


If the present annual reports are} 
understood by an acceptable pet 
centage of readers, then the present] 
pattern of reporting should continue.) 
If not, then a simplified pocket edi 
tion, so labeled, might be included 
with the regular report. The simplified f 
edition could be enclosed in a “kam 
garoo” pocket of the annual report 
This edition should be a condensed 
report written in language familiar to 
the average reader and not merely a 
supplement on how to interpret the 
comprehensive report. With _ this 
method it would be possible to satisfy 
those who view the annual report 
analytically as well as those seeking | 
general understanding of the com-| 
pany’s financial and economic posi- 
tion. 
The report writer should fortify the 
average reader with information on 
how well-off, how better-off, how 
worse-off, and how things shape up} 
for the future. Thus the reader i 


sufficient information to interpret the} 
organization’s program in terms of his” 
interest either as a part-owner or as 2) 
potential investor. 

The problem of simplifying annual 
reports is a continuous responsibil-| 
ity of the report writers and publi: 
relations practitioners. Established 
techniques are available in sufficient) 
quantity and quality to produce an 
understandable and attractive report. 
Employing available techniques with 
imagination and creativity can product 
a readable, attractive and friendly an- 
nual report which will be have many 
beneficial results. @ 
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‘his Portrait of a housewife judging a product. Her critical 
eye is scanning a booklet the manufacturer just sent her. What does she think 
of this product and the company that made it? That depends on what the 


jual company has to say, and especially, the way in which they say it. If the facts 
bil-| have been presented sincerely . . . if care has been taken in the design of the 
sist booklet . . . and if it reflects quality and good taste . . . most likely this house- 
hed wife will be favorably impressed by the booklet, the product, and the com- 
ent] pany. To win respect, a company must disclose respect for its readers. Respect- 
an} ful printing begins with a good printer. See him early. The chances are he will 
ort. specify Warren’s printing papers. He will get better-results with Warren 


papers ...and so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Improving Public Relations | 
Of Modern Banks | 


By George J. Watts 


@ There are only two ways to achieve 
what I like to term a “valid approach” 
to a public relations program for a 
modern bank. 

One way is to place a good public 
relations man in charge, and teach 
him banking. Another is to turn the 
program over to a banker, and teach 
him public relations. I mention these 
points only because I believe there is 
cause for some concern about the 
scope and direction of the public rela- 
tions programs of commercial banks. 

After completion of a recent survey 
of leading banks in the nation, I am 
convinced that banks as a segment of 
industry have allowed their public re- 
lations programs to lag behind those 
of various other divisions of industry; 
and that bank public relations depart- 
ments have not been allowed to match 
the progress shown by other depart- 
ments in the banking industry itself. 

The survey was used as the basis of 
a departmental workshop which I 
conducted at the 1959 Annual Con- 


The public relations man’s official 
status in the bank should be such that 
his opinions command respect. 
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vention of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association in Bal Harbour, Fla. 

The lead in the field of public rela- 
tions communication has not been in 
the field of banking, but rather be- 
longs to industrial corporations such 
as those in automobiles, airlines and 
steel. Similarly, within the banking 
industry, the lead in departmental 
growth and development belongs to 
Operations, Forms and Methods, and 
other purely technical divisions of 
banking. Bank public relations has 
simply not kept pace. 


Reasons for lag 


The reasons for these apparent 
shortcomings of bank public relations 
are basically two-fold. First, in a great 
many instances, there appears to be a 
lack of clear-cut lines of communica- 
tion, authority and responsibility for 
administering public relations func- 
tions of many modern banks. Second, 
in actual practice, as it applies to 
numerous banks, public relations pol- 
icies and procedures, it seems, are de- 
cided by men without the proper back- 
grounds and qualifications for making 
those decisions. 

Bank management, as a whole, rec- 
ognizes that it takes time, ability, and 
hard work to produce a good credit 
man, a good bookkeeper, or a good 
investment man. But too often, it is 
content to leave the task of telling the 
public about its credit services, its loan 
facilities, its investment ability and 
bookkeeping accuracy, in the hands of 
persons who not only are unskilled in 
the arts and crafts of public relations, 
but also who are sometimes antago- 
nistic toward principles on which 
good public relations are based. 
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Colleges 

Elementary concepts outlined 
There are certain basic, elementary 
concepts which determine whether ort 
not a public relations organization in_ 


a bank can do its job, and do it prop. 


erly. They might be outlined as fol- 
lows: 


1. The person selected to head the its perf 
public relations operation should have} le witl 
sufficient background in communica “ons. 


tions, advertising or allied fields to 


5. / 


speak with authority on the wae tions s! 
ways of getting information before the! same ¢ 


public. 

2. His official status in the bank! 
should be such that his opinions wil) 
command at least some attention in 
high places. 


“ 
or “pe 


other 
will al 
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3. There should be a clear and un) — 


communication between those in very. 
top executive posts of command ant} 
the person who heads the public rela- 
tions operation. This is a most impor 
tant point. If you compare a bank to 
a ship, then public relations is its rud- | 
der. And if the ship’s captain had a 
many men between himself and the) 
helmsman as there are between many 
bank presidents and public relations 
directors, then the craft would soon 
wind up on a mud-bank, stern-end-to! 
4. There should be a reasonable 
determination of the duties of the pub- 
lic relations department, lest it be rele- 
gated to the position of being a “chore 


interrupted channel of contact = 


boy” for other departments, neglecting 
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A BANK’S PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


GENERAL OUTLINE 


WITH THE PUBLIC WITHIN THE BANK WITH OTHER BANKS 
Contacts and Appeals Contacts and Appeals 
to the Public to the Public Employee Officer — Other Local Banks —— 
Inside the Bank Outside the Bank 
t Customer Contact Educational Advertising Information Athletics Information Exchange ef Information Exchange of Information 
r Newspoper Discussion Groups Complete Information on Confidential Confidential 
| | New Customer Television Customer Relations information Bonk’s Condition Methods of Operation Methods of Operation 
Have Officer Open Accounts Program Officer Program New Business Activities 
Bonk Regu- Functions of Other Depts. Grodvate School of Personnel Activities Clearing House Portcipation in All Banking 
— of the Bank i " 
Introduce to Other Officers AL A Meeting With Officers ond 
A Write Welcoming Letter Trips to Local Industries Supervision wh Employee Employees Porticipation in Civic Affairs Promotion of Interests of Banking 
OfMicor Activity Employee Relationship Solicitation of New Business 
‘ Prompt Notification of Tolks Before: Personnel Administration Tetks With Customers Cooperation in Mutual Accounts 
Changes in Bonk Frequent Trips Through Bank Boost Banking 
—— a School scacainanaihce Solicitation of New Business During Operating Hours Meet Derogatory Criticism Cooperation in Legislation 
interest in lub: 
Customers OMcar Participation in Opportunity for Advance: | Full Information Regarding: All Literature of an Informative 
171 jes of Possible Benefit to House Orgon 
zotions Business loons 
| Cooperation With Customers Hospitals New Accounts 
° lobby Display of Merchon- Service Clubs, etc. Secial Activity Closed Accounts 
dso Solicitotion of New Business Account Analysis 
rgan- Poster Advt. of Customer's Calls on Customers Suggestion Committee 
Product Participation With Employees 
them History of Customer, Plont Social Activities 
5 ond Product Trips to Local Industries 
Consideration of 
been Tips Through the Bonk oo Cooperation in Stondardization Wherever Possible 
The Public Forms 
Schools Research Methods of Figuring Interest 
Clubs New Methods Methods of Analyzing Accounts 
Colleges New Opportunities 
j New Services Cooperation With Bankers’ Associations 
Questionnaires 
A Requests for information 
Installation of New Services: 
No Bolance or Register Check Plons 
Equipment Financing 
ntary Personal Loan Plans 
Trust Functions 
er or? Real Estate Servicing Annwal Dinner Mesting of Directors, Officers and Employees 
Bureou 
on in Ges, Electric and Telephone Bill Payment Service 
; fol. There are three basic areas to be considered in the organizational chart—two external, one internal. 


d the} its performance in areas which should 
have} lie within the province of public rela- 
nica-| tions. 
1s to) 5. All public relations communica- 
riow| tions should be channeled through the 
e the same organization, so that the “voice” 
_ or “personality” of the institution—in 
bank other words, its “corporate image”— 
; will will always appear the same. 


yn in What is a corporate image? Accord- 

and} © GEORGE J. WATTSs is vice presi- 
bee. dent in charge of Advertising and 
: ant} Public Relations for the Republic 
rela National Bank of Dallas, a post 
he has held since 1952. 
Ik to He attended Temple University 
rud- | and later continued his studies in 
id as F the American Institute of Banking, 
| the, and at the New Jersey Bankers 
nany ssociation School of Public Re- 
lations, Princeton University. 
: “a He began his banking career 
4-to! with the Oxford Bank & Trust 

Company, Philadelphia, in 1923. 

able Later, he became affiliated with 
pub} the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
rele- Company and the Girard Trust 
hor’— Corn Exchange Bank, also in Phil- 
tinge adelphia. @ 


ing to my definition, it is a combina- 
tion of what the public sees, knows, 
and believes about your company and 
its operations. 


Public relations 
projected outside 


A bank cannot be any better than 
its people and its machines, except for 
one thing. It can be better if it has 
a well-planned and properly-executed 
public relations program. This pro- 
gram must project from within to 
those outside the bank. It is in effect, 
a communications program, extend- 
ing to as many people outside as 
may be reached with the media at 
hand. Many banks have programs 
somewhat like that reflected in the 
organizational chart which accom- 
panies this article. There are three 
basic areas to be considered; two ex- 
ternal, one internal. Incidentally, this 
chart applies in principle not only to 
banks, but to almost any business or 
industry. 

In order to be effective, the bank 
public relations program must be a 
continuing effort, not just a series of 


starts and stops on individual projects. 
Ideally, it tends to coordinate the ad- 
vertising, publicity, and other public 
communications of the corporation, 
under direct supervision of top execu- 
tives of the company. 

In preparation for my report, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to 125 banks 
which led the nation’s banks in de- 
posits at the end of 1958. It was grati- 
fying to find that 86 of the banks in 
question found time to give detailed 
answers to the questionnaires, which 
were processed and tabulated. 

The majority of reporting banks— 
some 65.1 per cent—listed vice presi- 
dents in charge of their public rela- 
tions operations. Another 19.7 per 
cent listed assistant vice presidents in 
charge. One bank’s public relations 
operation was headed by a second vice 
president; 2.32 per cent by assistant 
cashiers. Another 9.28 per cent re- 
ported public relations directors in 
various non+officer categories. For 
these minority levels, it would seem 
that the banks involved might con- 
sider up-grading their public relations 
chiefs. At the very minimum, it would 

Continued on Page 16 
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seem desirable that all public relations 
directors be official staff members of 
the banks involved. 

However, it was in the matter of 
lines of responsibility that clear-cut 
direction was most lacking. 


Many intermediaries 


It was shown that in only 47.6 per 
cent of reporting banks is the public 
relations director directly responsible 
to the president or to the chairman of 
the board, without the intervention of 
various intermediaries. 

Obviously, the other 52.4 per cent 
of the reporting banks have at least 
some degree of short-circuiting in their 
communications machinery. Moving 
away from percentages, let us examine 
the report of some individual banks 
by way of illustration of this point. As 
reflected in its questionnaire, one 
bank has a senior vice president in 
charge of business development, with 
the development department super- 
imposed above the public relations de- 
partment and several other divisions of 
the bank. Its public relations director, 
an assistant vice president, reports to 
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“BACON’S CLIPPINGS BENEFIT 
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BOOKLET 59. 
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“CLIPPINGS AND BUSINESS a story 
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ping bureau. BOOKLET 80. 
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There should be a clear channel of contact and communication between those . 
in top executive positions and the man who heads the public relations operation, 


the vice president in charge of business 
development, who in turn reports to 
an executive committee. The executive 
committee winnows the grain one step 
further before it reaches the president. 

Another bank with deposits in ex- 
cess of $1 billion, reports that it has 
two officers and 35 employees in its 
public relations department. Yet the 
vice president in charge of this shop 
can hardly turn a wheel until he has 
reported to four senior vice presidents, 
the president, and the chairman of the 
board. 


Another phenomenon 
in bank reports 


Another phenomenon noted in ex- 
amination of individual bank reports 
was that many banks often delegate 
public relations responsibilities to of- 
ficers who are specialists in other 
fields, such as credits or investments. 
In the main, it seems that these in- 
dividuals carry out their public rela- 
tions functions as a sideline operation, 
apart from their chief duties, which 
lie in some basic banking specialty. 

A bank of any size would do well 
to engage a full-time director of pub- 
lic relations and/or advertising. It 
might be that the person selected 
would be a recent college graduate, 
with courses in advertising and mar- 
keting, journalism, or business admin- 
istration, in his background. Whatever 
his official status or starting salary, I 


believe the bank would be far better) 
off if its public relations program en- 
joyed the full, undivided attention oj} 
at least one man. ; 

In the final analysis, public rela- 
tions is just as vital to the success or 
failure of a bank’s program as are the 
activities of credit and loan adminis- 
tration. Yet, instead of a public rela- 
tions or an advertising person report) 
ing to top authority, we have four or 
five credit experts trying, because oi 
top positions in the corporate organ- 
ization, to tell what should be don! 
about public relations. 

This is true of operations, also, in 
many cases. Let automation come, but) 
let the ones with public relations an¢ 
communications experience tell the! 
story to the public. The operations —, 
business development — auditing —_ 
yes, the public relations officers — all’ 
should consult each other on com} 
munications that affect the bank. Bul 
external images should be painted by 
the public relations department, under 
the direction of the president or chait-” 
man of the board of the bank—who 
are, in most cases, and as it should be), 
—the ones who decide policy and who 
administer the bank’s program. 

Public relations ability, the skill 
and arts of our trade, are nothing 
more nor less than earning assets. The 
bank which looks upon public rela 
tions know-how in this light is the ont 
which will forge ahead of its neighbor. 
other things being equal. @ 
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twice as efficient... 
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You buy performance with both sides of your advertising dollar 
when you invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 


* if your field is opinion, you'll want to have a copy of “The 
Reading Preferences of Corporate Officers and Executive Per- 
sonnel in The United States.” Get in touch with any Journal 
office for prompt delivery. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


published at: 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St., N. W. - CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. » DALLAS, 911 Young St. - SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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By Leopold Lippman 


@ Public relations techniques can be 
used to promote sound race relations. 
This can happen, however, only if the 
same thought and skill are applied 
which public relations practitioners 
use on their other assignments. In the 
Pacific Northwest, thoughtful and 
skilled people are doing this — suc- 
cessfully. 


Knowledge and understanding 


The role of public relations is gain- 
ing recognition among the professional 
social workers who have responsibility 
for promoting good race relations. 
This is not surprising, inasmuch as 
both types of “relations” infer a 
knowledge and understanding of hu- 
man relations. 


e LEOPOLD LIPPMAN was born 
and educated in New York City, 
receiving his Bachelor of Science 
in Social Science from the City 
College of New York in 1939. 
Early in World War II he was a 
news analyst with the U. S. Office 
of Government Reports (subse- 
quently OWI) and _ information 
. specialist in the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 
Afterwards he held editorial and 
public information posts with the 
Research Institute of America, the 
Welfare Council of New York 
City and the Seattle-King County 
Community Chest and Council. 
Since 1949, he has been a free 
lance in writing, publicity and pub- 
lic relations, principally for non- 
profit welfare and health agencies, 
among them the Seattle Urban 
League. @ 
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RELATIONS FOR 
RACE RELATIONS 


What is surprising is that not until 
recently, so far as I have been able to 
determine, has public relations been 
the main theme of an annual report 
by a race-relations agency. The pub- 
lication which developed this theme 
was “The Base of Diamonds,” annual 
report of the Seattle Urban League. 

For years, the executive director of 
the Seattle Urban League, Lewis G. 
Watts, has been alert and sensitive to 
the public relations implications of all 
of his agency’s activities. The board of 
directors, for example, includes men 
and women of different races — and 
not all of them have been wholly sym- 
pathetic to the Urban League’s way of 
doing things. It is safe to say, however, 
that by the time each board member 
finishes his term, he has new respect 
for the agency and for the problems 
with which it deals. 

The annual meeting is an event 
which produces much public relations 
mileage for the Seattle Urban League. 
To begin with, there are 60 or more 
people on the ticket committee each 
year, not merely because it is expected 
that they will attend the affair them- 
selves, but on the theory that so many 
volunteer salesmen are bound to make 
a positive impact on the community. 
Then, business firms and public agen- 
cies have been encouraged to send 
whole groups to the annual dinners, 
with the result that there have been 
reserved tables for employees of Fred- 
erick & Nelson, a major department 
store; for management officials of the 
Boeing Airplane Company, a Seattle- 
based firm; and for patrolmen of the 
Seattle Police Department. 

The principal speakers at the an- 
nual meetings have consistently been 
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outstanding individuals, usually of na) and exh 
tional prominence. In recent year Eyal 
they have included Mrs. Winthrop forts of 
Rockefeller and Robert W. Dowling of Diar 

No guest speaker at an Urba words: 
League affair should expect to gy «4q 
away with just an hour’s stint afte: 
dinner. Newspaper, radio and tele 
vision appearances are a part of each 
visitor’s service—not only to build in-* 
terest in the specific meeting but t 
leave a long-lasting impact on th pave 
whole city of Seattle. In addition t} gym 
the attendance the prominent guest} goog 
attract, the publicity they bring th: The 
event and the standing they give th sis a 
Urban League, the agency makes us able. 7 
of them in other ways too. : 

Much of the Urban League’s in | 
fluence in the Seattle area is traceabk 
to the status of its unpaid officers. The 
presidents in recent years have in- 
cluded the highly respected Episcopa} 
Bishop of Olympia and political lead Hot 
ers of both parties. | these 

With a limited printing budget-} Times 
only $1,000 a year for paper and) has " 
printing, including letterheads and al 
the other office requirements — the} ‘™¢ 
Seattle Urban League makes each item 
travel a long way. Newspaper stories) *@8! 
and editorials, for example, are te local 
printed inexpensively and distributed) “8° 
as mail stuffers and handouts at meet} °° the 
ings. The annual reports are designed} whic 
not only to record the achievements “'V 
of a year, but to help interpret the con- whol 
tinuing work of the oganization; ani} Th 
the reports for several past years sit} ther 
side by side on the distribution shelf, "om 
each reflecting a different aspect of} °omr 
the League’s activity. Pract 

Thus the annual report, entitled ‘sk 
“The Base of Diamonds,” explores the f Publi 
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public information function of the 
coe Urban League; and it, in turn, 


has become a public relations tool. IN CANADA — 
Attitudes become objective facts, 
the Urban League report notes, “and Some Things Are Different 


',..the problem is to bring the atti- 


4 pw hat th Not to the untrained eye, perhaps, but to 
judes up-to- me, sot - they corre- the man or woman of discernment there are obvious differences 
spond with the reality.” Among the between the way of life in Canada and the United States. 

“avenues of communication” used by American businessmen who seek to commu- 
‘the Urban League, the report cites nicate with Canadian employees, suppliers, customers, govern- 
‘ized conferences, printed and mimeo- tee sng ome even launch enterprises in Canada w ithou 
fig SO E nowing that almost a third of Canada’s eighteen million peo- 

graphed materials “designed and dis- ple speak French. 
_ tributed in a way that will be most Our organization serves a number of U.S. 
effective,” the mass media, displays companies doing business successfully in Canada. We are in 
of na and exhibits. a position to represent other non-competitive industries or firms 


; : : now operating in Canada or planning to enter this market. 
Evaluating the public relations ef- 


throp forts of the Urban League, “The Base 
wling? of Diamonds” concludes with these Editorial eAssociates Limited 


Jrbat’ words: PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL 
ll EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1255 UNIVERSITY ST.— UN. 6-9594 
Z “The impact is immeasurable. A MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 

4 few broadcasts . . . a score of news- 
« . paper articles . . . a hundred speak- 
a j ing engagements . . . several thou- 
sand reprints. . . . It is impossible to | 
. yi say what effect any single item may | | 
have; but we can be certain that | | p | 
ae cumulatively they are valuable in- | | roressiona BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
uests deed ” FIFTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

The response of the community to i 
e the thi i y Directory Specialists in... 
S US: 1S onegaige report was largely favor- Corporate Financia! Relations 
able. Typical was the editorial com- | | : —— 
in} ment by the Post-Intelligencer: “We 
abkt 2° along with the report’s conclusion JONES, BRAKELEY Corporate Development 
that public relations is only part of the : 
The y Pp COUNSEL AND SERVICES 
- job. And with its belief that it is, how- & ROCKWELL, INC. 
ail ever, an essential part.” 515 Madison Avenue 
H f he f New York 22, New York 
lead: Hope for the future is expressed in Henry T. Rockwell, President 
| these words from an editorial in the 

a} Times: “The Seattle Urban League Public Relations 
and) has utilized many avenues of commu- Would you like to see a short a 
d al) ™cation to overcome prejudice and to graphic presentation on public — 
_ the} Ofrect mistaken atttitudes based on relations for associations? It 
item “oneous ideas. In these efforts the shows how public relations plan- AMERICAN SURVEYS ead 
ories| League reports good cooperation from ning and techniques are now Sales & 
. ze- Ocal communication media and other being used to help achieve the 
uted) @gencies. We trust this will continue to objectives of two associations. nea 


We'll be glad to show it to you is¥. easninatow 6.0.6 
President 


_| be the rule, for this is an organization 
rect 8 Time: 20 min. 


ened which performs valuable and useful 
ents. “tVice, benefiting the community as a 
Whole.” 

and} The Seattle Urban League—among 
s sit} ther agencies of its type—has learned 
helf,f ‘rom and adapted the techniques of 
‘t of } °Ommercial and other public relations 


Practitioners to perform its essential 
tledf “sk of creating more constructive PROFESSIONAL COUNSELING IN 


- the public attitudes * CLAUDE RAMSEY, PRES, © 510 MILE HIGH CENTER * DENVER 2,COLO « TAbor 5-7255 
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NEW DIMENSIONS 
IN DIVIDEND NOTICES 


By George Radding 


@ History will have praise for the 
public relations practitioner who helps 
management secure the vast capital it 
needs for improvement and expansion. 
One area in which he is becoming 
more and more attuned is in financial 
public relations. He has found several 
newsworthy kinds of items a company 
can use to help improve its position in 
the capital market: Announcements of 
dividend, fiscal or financial notices, 
annual reports, and corporate image 
or financial public relations messages. 
In most companies these are top pol- 
icy matters, decided, directed, devel- 
oped and timed by the chief executive 
officer and financial management. 


Competition is the culprit 


Public relations people, brought in 
to communicate these significant mat- 
ters to the various publics, often find 
even their experienced effort in dis- 
seminating the information does not 
bring about the desired favorable han- 
dling or satisfactory attention by the 
editors. Competition with many other 
companies making similar pronounce- 
ments for the little space available for 
this kind of news is usually the culprit. 
That is why in this field they are in- 
cluding a knowledgeable appreciation 
for and use of financial advertising as 
part of the overall communications 
job. 

Dividend notices have been pro- 
gressing from a simple declaration of 
the facts to effective messages using 
eye-catching illustration, excellent text 
emanating from top-management and 
public relations offices, and interest- 
ing type face and format. 
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Dividend notices once presented 
just the bare facts printed in small type 
and published in a minimum number 
of publications. Now, with new aware- 
ness, Management in concert with the 
public relations practitioner has 
evolved more efficient and effective 
Messages epitomizing management’s 
thinking. Some have been integrated 
into the whole corporate communica- 
tions effort, although most dividend 
notices are still issued from the Treas- 
urer’s office without full regard for the 
public relations values. 

Why should dividend notices show 


CLE Vi'T & 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


is paying a dividend of 30 
cents a common share on 
September 28, 1959. This is 


the company’s 149th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend. 


NEWS AT CLEVITE: 


Our precision products are 
included in every make of 
U.S. car, including all of the 
new “compact” models. 


CLEVITE CORPORATION  divi- 
dend notice focuses attention on some- 
thing that is perhaps not known in 
financial circles. 
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investors and the 92,082 professional Divide 
finance executives and institutions who, 
influence them? 

Some company officials may feel! 
that the basic purpose of dividend The recc 
notices is to attract new investors. jthe com, 
However, many will agree that we're ‘trend. E 
entering a new era of corporate)y” js 
character-building, where paid-for no-| 
tices can be made an effective means 
of upbuilding the company in the na 
tional financial community. 
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‘*Corporate image’”’ advertising 


This is an area in which the public 
relations practitioner can profitably 
promote the interest of his company 
by arranging, money” 
budgeting for these small space “‘cor- ro d fo 
porate image” advertisements to run lo peratic 
frequently in selected publications. ‘ come 

Because the dividend notice call} ad he 
focus on corporate characteristics such ) Wher 
as capability, flexibility, ap 


nanniv 
progressiveness, good citizenship ot 
name, e 


profit-making, it can control the small = ps 
space used. It can time the frequency © ie d 
of repetition to specific audiences. It 
is a useful means of building and pro- 
tecting the impression of what the 
corporation is and where its capabili- 
ties lie. 

Few publications allot news space 
for “dividend” information or fot 
much other business and _ financial staff 
news. Most of those publications that} yw) 
do place dividend information in theif } fo, ; 
news columns, do so usually by cram-f he 
ming 20 or 40 companies together,— GH 
using small type, in a space of four of § duri 
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ve inches, single column. Thus public 
lations advertising helps to achieve 
special favorable recognition and de- 
jrable identification. 

Some may want to use the dividend 
notice as a vehicle to sell “profit” as 
amainspring of our free economy. A 
company can effect better understand- 
ie of its “profit” picture and put into 

investors’ minds and mouths some 
facts of economic life. 

! After all, most workers think cor- 
poration profit is 21¢ of each sales 
‘dollar, whereas we know it is really 
lonly about 4¢. Most Americans be- 
lieve that stockholders get the largest 
Pay-' share of income produced by manu- 
tant facturing industry. The majority is 
gwrong! 
onal” Dividend notices, properly handled, 
Who jean be made to excite new interest in 
)@ company. It can improve a com- 
sany’s position in the capital market. 
lend The recognition of a need to promote 
O1S: the company in this field is a growing 
© trend. Essentially, the “capital mar- 
Tale) ket” is the market for present and 
Ne future securities. But it is something 
"all! more than that because it includes the 
NaFway people feel and think about a 
ompany and its reputation in the fi- 
nancial community. These are intang- 
fibles, but vital. 
blic A broad stockholder base is the 
‘start in the capital market. This mar- 
\ «et is vital and necessary to every 
‘{corporation because of the “tight 
situation, inflation, and the 
ait need for money to expand company 
joperations and research for surviving 
in competitive markets, both domestic 
nd overseas. 
ity, Whether a company is celebrating 

anniversary, changing the company 
nal same, expanding markets or redesign- 
“ing a package, these are ideas that can 
made an integral part of dividend 
notices. Investors are interested in evi- 
{dence of a company’s sound manage- 
ent. The increasing use of these 
small advertisements, by both large 


ace | 
for ® GEORGE RADDING, of Barron’s, 
sial New York, has been on various 
wa staffs of Dow Jones & Co., the 
: . Wall Street Journal and Barron’s 


for the past 20 years. For two years 
im- § he was in General MacArthur's 
§ GHQ from Brisbane to Manila 
during his “return.” 


THE CHECK THAT'S BEEN MAILED 
EVERY YEAR FOR 107 YEARS 


There’s something solid about 
Cincinnati... and the great in- 
dustrial area of which it’s the 
center. Here we have a steady 
growth of widely diversified in- 
dustry. Here, you find one of 
the nation’s most skilled labor 
forces . . . with pride in its ex- 
ceptionally high productivity 
rate. And it’s hard to imagine 


a more ideal location as a dis- 
tribution center. All this has 
given the area’s economy an en- 
viable stability. It’s not surpris- 
ing that in such a community 
the Gas & Electric Company 
would reflect that same stability 
—with an unbroken record of 
stock dividends paid, every year, 
for 107 straight years. 


The Ohio River, which carries 114 
times as much commercial tonnage as 
passes through the Panama Canal, is a 
great asset to the Cincinnati area. It 
will become even more important as 
the high lift dam program, now in 
progress, is completed, 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


107 years of unbroken 
dividend history 


DRAMATIZING A THEME, this dividend notice followed a smaller adver- 
tisement in Cincinnati Gas & Electric’s campaign designed to point up the 
Company’s unbroken record of stock dividends paid. 


and small concerns, is evidence that 
they are valuable. 

Although there are about /000 cor- 
porations who do publish dividend 
notices in Barron's and the Wall Street 
Journal, there are more than //,000 
publicly-held companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange, the Regional 
Exchanges, and traded in the Over- 
the-Counter Market. Certainly there 
is much that can be learned by the 
financial fraternity and investors gen- 
erally about the relationship that exists 


between these other companies who 
do not publish dividend notices to 
reach their present and potential se- 
curity holders and the capital market. 
Finance can be the beginning and 
the end of a successful corporate trail, 
and the importance of the financial 
community in marshaling the tremen- 
dous capital resources which the 
American economy requires may be- 
come better appreciated every day. 
Public relations practitioners are in 
the front line. Dividend notices put 
corporate reputation a step ahead. @ 
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MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


Write for our booklet 


“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


LL AN 


and 
ING. 

SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Continued Business Recovery 
Means More 
Publicity Space . . . 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter .. . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . .. Write today 
to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-8215 


Can you influence 
other people’s 
opinions and attitudes? 


You'll learn how opinions can be 
altered, how people can be in- 
fluenced, in PERSUASION, the 
provocative new book by H. I. 
Abelson. Here is the essence of 
more than 100 case histories 
and studies showing how opin- 
ions and attitudes are changed. 
Add more persuasive power to 
your own communications by or- 
dering your copy today: 
PERSUASION by H. |. ABELSON 
$3.75 Order from 


SPRINGER PUBLISHING CO. 
44 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Also available at bookstores 
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Lord 
Bryce 


Continued from Page 8 


sible systems, all will be well in the 
end. 

Bryce compared public tolerance of 
official incompetence with the charita- 
ble tendencies of American juries 
passing judgment on_ lawbreakers. 
Whether this latter situation has 
changed across the years is a matter 
for future historians to determine. 

Generally, Bryce felt that the 
“quantity” and “endless hubbub” of 
elections in the United States tended 
to create a false atmosphere of prog- 
ress, since “the pother and din of 
American politics keep the people 
awake and give them a sense of stir 
and motion, but the machinery of gov- 
ernment carries them slowly forward.” 

However, he was kind enough to 
add that “fortunately, they have no 
need to hurry.” 


Summing up 


Lord Bryce identified many of the 
durable and deep-rooted characteris- 
tics of public opinion. For this we owe 
him much; and the debt multiplies 
when we turn to him for succor in a 
moment of trial, and he does not fail. 

Surely the public relations profes- 
sional draws reassurance to learn, or 
relearn, that “it is the habit of breath- 
ing as well as helping to form public 
opinion that cultivates, develops, 
trains the average American.” 

Public opinion, Bryce believed, 
serves to nourish the individual’s 
“sense of personal responsibility” 
while stimulating “independence of 
manner as well as of mind . . . a sense 
of ownership in the government .. . 
consciousness of responsibility . . . 
laudable pride.” 

That, in case we need reminding, 
makes public opinion something most 
special, something not to be tampered 
with, to be approached with honesty 
and discretion and only by those mind- 
ful that public opinion as we know it 
on these shores is a priceless national 
asset — and the unfailing measure 
of how well we carry out our own 
responsibilities. @ 


To OWNERS 

of 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FIRM... 


Place yourself in the position of a 
prospect seeking information on 
“Who is who” in public relations. 


How can a prospect find out about 
you? 


Chances are he will consult the | 


1960-61 Edition of the PUBLIC 
RELATIONS REGISTER. 


Undoubtedly, your prospect will | 


want to know... 


HAVE YOU 


tested and compared hundreds of 


plans and ideas? 


DO YOU 


employ top talent? 


IN SHORT, 


is your firm a storehouse of public 
relations experience, proved prin- 
ciples and methods ? 


IF SO, 


why not focus his attention upon 
your firm by using a display ad- 
vertisement in the 1960-61 Edi- 
tion of the PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS REGISTER. 


(see opposite page) 
This is your once-a-year opportu- 
nity to highlight your services and 
create greater awareness of your 
firm. 


(see opposite page) 
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BACON’ S PUBLICITY CHECKER, 1960 
jEdition, Bacon's Clipping Bureau, Chi- 
‘cago, $25. 
¢ An interesting new feature of the 
Tis6o Bacon’s Publicity Checker is the 
‘addition of a revision service which 
will enable its users to keep the 
Checker up-to-date throughout the 
year. Revisions, to be published in 
” ‘February, May and August, will be 

i to fit into the spiral binding 
but bitte book. 

The 1960 edition contains some 
changes in listing information, 
| including new addresses, personnel, 
IC | issuance dates, circulation statistics, 
publishers. In all there are 3,567 busi- 
ness, trade consumer and farm publi- 
cations represented in this handy tool. 
» The Publicity Checker is available 
on approval from Bacon’s Clipping 
‘Bureau, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 
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| THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF LAN- 

GUAGE, by Dr. A. S. Diamond, Philo- 

| sophical Society, New York, 1959, 280 
pp., $7.50. 

* The author in this book writes for 
the intelligent layman as well as the 
linguist. He establishes the true na- 

1 [jture of language, its function and 

"structure in present-day society. The 

‘changes and developments in word 

forms and their meanings plus the 

‘purposes of many languages of civi- 

“lized and primitive people are dealt 

with in an erudite fashion by some- 

yone who is obviously an expert on 

‘speech. © 


on 


A- /COURSE IN GENERAL LINGUISTICS, by 
“Ferdinand De Saussure, Philosophical 
| library, Inc., New York, 1959, 240 pp., 
* Translated from French by Wade 
‘u- ||Baskin, this work presents the fruits 
nd |)0f de Saussure’s pioneering studies in 
ur (pseneral linguistics. A wide range of 
topics is covered: phonemics, the lin- 
guistic sign, opposition, value, syn- 
fchronics, diachronics, etc. This is a 
scholarly presentation of the science 
of language. @ 
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RESERVE SPACE NOW 


in the 1960-1961 
PUBLIC RELATIONS REGISTER 


@ The 12th Annual PUBLIC RELATIONS REGISTER 
is now being prepared and will be out in June. 


It offers you a rare opportunity to get your message across to 
all the key public relations executives. Since it is referred to 
daily, it is a “live” annual, working for you the year ’round... 


at the exact moment your prospects consult it. 


@ Don’t miss this opportunity to create good will and prefer- 
ence indentity for your company. 


DISPLAY RATES WIDTH DEPTH 
(in inches) 

1 page $400.00. 10 

Y, page 225.00 6% 4", 

page 125.00... 4V, 

page 75.00 3%, 2\, 


@ Act now! Send your reservation for space today to: 


G. M. LEWANDER, Advertising Director 
Public Relations Society of America 

375 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 1-1940 
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Books in 
g e 
ot 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


WHAT ARE THE 5 RULES 
FOR USING YOUR BOSS 
IN PUBLICITY? 
Why are 8x10 photos taboo with 6000 pa- 
pers, including dailies? FEBRUARY, Prac- 
tical Public Relations, Box 335, Wilmette, 
Ill. $30 per year. 


Calling Public Relations firms all coun- 
tries: I find the clients and you service them. 
BEHAR, 17 rue St-Romain, Paris 6, France. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLICITY WRITER — Must have sev- 
eral years’ writing experience with city daily 
or consumer publications. Locate in me- 
dium-sized eastern city. Send full and com- 
plete details in resume, salary requirement. 
Write in confidence Box LS-2. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT 
Paper manufacturer in Wisconsin with 
multi-plant operation seeks college grad- 
uate, journalism or English major preferred. 
Industrial editing and public relations ex- 
perience desirable. All replies confidential. 
Send resume to Box CW-2. 


RETIRE TO DENVER! 
$9,000 OPENING 
for Senior Public Relations Executive 


National corporate image and product pub- 
licity programs aimed at sales, advertising 
and ad agency functions in the O.E.M. 
field. Position reports to Chairman of the 
Board. Resumes solicited from candidates 
up to 52 years of age. 


CARROLL VAN ARK 
506 Colorado Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Positions Wanted 


EUROPEAN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSIGNMENTS 
Public Relations Executive with top agency 
taking one year European sabbatical, March 
1. Seeking special writing, contact, research, 
etc. assignments. Box GR-2. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS-MARKETING 
Young executive with extensive public rela- 
tions-marketing-publicity background. For- 
merly independent public relations consult- 
ant and ad agency account executive. Public 
relations experience includes corporate, ad- 
ministrative, broadcast; speeches; political 
events; community. Former Baltimore Sun 
political writer. Looking for challenge. 
Yale (BA), NYU (MBA, Mkt.). BOX 
HT-2. 
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Communications 
In the Jet Age 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
quotes are excerpted from a speech 
made by T. S. Repplier, President of 
The Advertising Council, before the 
International Executive Management 
Conference. 


@ “With the rise of communist China 
as a great power, a new tide of com- 
munist propaganda flows southward 
and throughout southeast Asia. In 
Hong Kong, one can gather samples 
of excellent Chinese magazines in 
many languages — news magazines, 
picture magazines, children’s maga- 
zines, women’s magazines and think 
magazines — all loaded with propa- 
ganda. These, as well as millions of 
books, flow through the uncommitted 
Asian countries, many of which have 
a considerable Chinese population. 

“In India, the communist party is 
strong and well-heeled. It is not un- 
usual to see a shouting parade of In- 
dians of the poorest classes, led by a 
man on a bicycle with a huge hammer 
and sickle flag, end up at an imposing 
communist building which is one of 
the handsomest in New Delhi. 

“Communist books in English often 
sell for a few cents in India and other 
Asian countries, and are eagerly used 
by the millions anxious to learn Eng- 
lish. But books produced in America 
must sell for prices far out of reach 
for most natives. 

“Our apparatus of overseas propa- 
ganda is spread thin around the 
world. The USIA does the best it can, 
and many of its people are dedicated 
men. But we are trying to stem a ris- 
ing tide in Asia and in Africa. Fanat- 
ical nationalism, resentment against 
centuries of white domination, jeal- 
ousy of our power and wealth, all 
work against our cause. 

“But our most fearful handicap, in 
my opinion, is that to many of the 
world’s people, we are on the side of 
the forces of darkness. We have al- 
lowed ourselves to be put in a sad 
moral position. To millions of people, 
the communists are the “goods” and 
we are the “bads.” We are the leading 


capitalists and capitalists are exploit. 
ers of the poor and oppressors of the 
downtrodden. 

“A democracy is at a serious dis. 
advantage in the propaganda battle. 
A police state has a party line an 
speaks with one voice. We speak with 
a thousand voices. 

“If we are to win this struggle, we 
shall need to pull in our belts an 
muster every resource we possess. 

“Not the least of these resources ii}, 
our American skill in communica} 
tions.” @ 


| 


Only A. P. S. covers all radio and | 
television, every month, and with all 
media — scripts, film and transcrip- | 
tions. Write for details. | 
A. P. S. ASSOCIATES 
10 East 39th St., New York 
MU 3-9288 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editoria) appraisal. Write Dept. PX 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. li 
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‘‘All Americans are joiners!” 


Walter Drey, Inc., Mailing List Consultants, 
have released an important 8-page Re- 
port rediscovering Tocqueville's America 
with listings of today's American joiners. 
Walter Drey himself wrote the Report; | 
also the 8-page Report on the develop- | 
ment of a list of one million American 
Highbrows and Middlebrows, published at 
$1.00 each. Readers can obtain both Re- 
ports by sending $1.00 to 


WALTER DREY, INC. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Mailing Lists Consultants 


have a job to be done’ 


Hesitate to delegate? Mul- 
tiply yourself a thousand: 
} fold-with motion picturé 
delivering your own més 
sage. Warning: Call in: 
professional producer. 


Oak Park, Ill. © Chicago Phone: Austin 7-862 
Washington @ Chicago @ Hollywood 
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how you find 


One good way is to ask the people whose business it is to 
listen to opinion leaders before making important de- 
cisions. Members of Congress, for example. NATION’S 
BusINESS showed each member of Congress a list of 
NaTION’s BUSINESS subscribers from his home district 
| and asked these questions: 

“Do you know these men? Do they take an interest in 
| national affairs? Do they express their opinions to you? 


sand-|) of the Railroad Industry by business 
‘tures |} &xecutives. For copies, write today. 


| Have they influence in your community?” 
The answers ranged from a simple “‘yes’’ to things like: 


A good way is to present your story to them at a time 


low 

na- 

on. 

Y. ) when they’re interested in hearing what you have to say. 


When they’re reading NATION’s BUSINESS, for example. 
' Some 750,000 of them—turn to NATION’s BUSINESS for 
\ information that is vital in the conduct of their own 
business .. . for what’s going on in Washington that 
will affect their business . . . for a useful look ahead on 
the national and community issues that can affect 
their business... and for solutions to specific business 
problems they can adapt to their own business. 
NATION’s BUSINESS, because it is dedicated to building 


New: Report No. 8—A Study of the 
Corporate Personality ...an appraisal 


“Yes...yes...many of them are among the most 
influential.” 

“These people are well-known to me. They are highly 
respected and influential residents of the community.” 

“I am personally acquainted with each one of the 
persons whose names you enclosed; regard them as 
among the most active and progressive businessmen in 
my town. They consult with me when I am home and 
express interest in the work of Congress. They are all 
men of influence.” 


how you sway opinion leaders? 


a better-informed “electorate’’ of business leaders. . . 
to recruiting more active participants in national and 
community affairs .. . to making America’s business- 
owners stronger influences on legislation—and more 
successful businessmen .. . is an ideal vehicle for any 
public relations advertising which has one or more of 
the same objectives. 

In its pages, you have an unusual opportunity to win 
and hold their good opinion of your company, its 
management and operating philosophy, its products 
and its services. 


Nation’s Business 


READ BY MEN WHO OWN AMERICA’S BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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“Biggs, get going on the meeting. Use last year’s routine as the guide.” 


There’s been a lot of enthusiasm lost along the way. And the pity is that the lack of enthusiasm will probably carry right over to th 


people you want to get the message. There is a way, however, to capture top level thinking and pass it on intact. Our business is 
help you do the job. For complete details contact 


JAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES DRAMATIZATIONS PRESENTATIONS VISUALIZATIONS SLIDEFILMS TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-67 


oc | 
“Jones, let’s give our people some real inspiration this year. . .do something really different.” os 
= 
\ 
“Johnson, let’s do something new sometime at the Company meeting.” ae 
Wis 
t “Smith, we'd better start working on another meeting preparation.” a 
: ~ v, 
| 
4 


